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“WHAT A DARLING!” 


Any man may commit a mistake, but none but a 


Sool will continue in it. CICERO. 


Txacu them to guard with jealous care 
The land that gave them birth, 
As patriot sons of patriot sires — 
The dearest spot of earth; 
Teach them the sacred trust to keep, 
Like true men, pure and brave, 
And o’er them, through the ages, bid 
Freedom’s fair banner wave. 
AUTHOR OF “ AMERICA.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON AS A BOY. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


OU all know where George Washington lived. 

You know what a beautiful place it is, and 

some of you will go there some day and see 

the trees that he planted, and the house that he lived 

in, and the river he spent so many happy hours on, 
and the cliffs he delighted to climb. 

But did you ever think that boys loved games just 
as well in those days as they do now? There was 
not a boy in America loved games better than George 
Washington. He was very skilful, too; but the best 
thing about his playing, to my way of thinking, was 
that he always played an honorable game. He was 
so honorable that the boys made him the umpire to 
settle all their disputes. 

George Washington had another admirable trait, 
—he was never cruel; he was kind to all of God’s 
creatures. No big bully dared to tease small boys 
when he was about, and the girls were treated like 
ladies. I tell you what, it is worth something to 
have a boy or two like George Washington around. 

You will not be surprised after what I have already 
told you, when I say that one of the best things 
about George Washington was his respect for his 
elders. No matter who they were, or how they 
looked, or what they said, he was courteous and 
gentlemanly. 

You show me a boy who always plays an honorable 
game, who defends the weak, and is respectful to his 
elders, and I will show you a boy who will make a 
manly man. 

But that is not all. George Washington was a 
mother’s boy. He always listened to what she said 

to him, and never forgot it. 

For years he wanted to become a soldier; and 
when at last he had a chance, his mother cried and 
begged him not to go away, for she feared he would 
get killed. Did he langh and say she was foolish, 
that he was a grown man, and she must not expect 
him to always be tied to her apron strings? No, sir; 
he just put his arms around her neck and comforted 
her, told her he would give it all up and stay with 
her. He would rather not be a soldier than break his 
mother’s heart. 
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It takes a pretty brave boy to do such a thing as 
that. It took a good deal more of the stuff that 
makes a soldier to give up his cherished plan and 
remain at home, than to go away and fight his 
country’s enemies; it always does. The enemies 
you have in your heart are the toughest kind to 
fight. George Washington had become a soldier 
already, but he did not know it. He had fought his 
first battle, and his first battle was a prophecy of all 
his after battles: he won. 

There was another time after this, when he got 
ready to go to war again, that his brother Lawrence 
lost his health and was obliged to travel. No one 
could be the help and comfort to Lawrence that 
George could be, and he needed him. He resigned 
his position and went abroad with Lawrence. This 
was a harder sacrifice than the first, for his brother 
was not so near to him as his mother; but his heart 
was too tender to send him off with strangers. 
Lawrence died soon after they went away, and it 
must have been a comfort to George all his life to 


know that he was with him to the last, doing all 


that could be done for him. So he fought his second 
battle. 

He did really go to war at last, and I am sure he 
fought-better for having a good conscience. While 
he was fighting the Indians an old chief said: ‘“ Fire 
at him no more. See ye not that the great Spirit 
protects that chief? He cannot die in battle.” 

The ,old Indian’s words came true. And it is 
always true that God can take care of us better, and 
keep evil from us better, when we let him lead us, 
and listen to his words, than when we follow our 
own selfish pleasure. This is the kind of a boy that 
makes a good soldier, the kind of a soldier that 
makes a good president. 

The battles he fought you may fight; and though 
you may never handle a musket, —and I pray God 
you may not, —nor become President of the United 
States, you may win victories and preside over the 
little world in your own heart. And I assure you 
that it needs as brave a man and as wise a man as 
George Washington to do that well. 


CHILD AND MOTHER. 


O MOTHER-MY-LOVE, if you’ll give me your hand 
And go where I ask you to wander, 
I will lead you away to a beautiful land, — 
The Dreamland that’s waiting out yonder. 
We'll walk in a sweet posie-garden out there, 
Where moonlight and starlight are streaming, 
And the flowers and the birds are filling the air 
With the fragrance and music of dreaming. 


There ‘ll be no little tired-out boy to undress, 
No questions or cares to perplex you, 

There ’l1 be no little bruises or bumps to caress, 
Nor patching of stockings to vex you; 

For Ill rock you away on a silver-dew stream 
And sing you asleep when you’re weary, 

And no one shall know of our beautiful. dream 
But you and your own little dearie. 


And when I am tired Ill nestle my head 
In the bosom that’s soothed me so often, 

And the wide-awake stars shall sing, in my stead, 
A song which our dreaming shall soften. 

So, mother-my-love, let me take your dear hand, 
And away through the starlight we ‘ll wander, — 

Away through the mist to the beautiful land, — 
The Dreamland that’s waiting out yonder. 

EuGrene Frexp. 


The greatest evils of society are goods that have 
refused to go on, but have sat down on the highway, 
saying to the world, “We stop here: do yow stop 


also.”” JutiA Warp Hows, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW OTTO WAS MADE MANLY. 
[From the German.] 
BY EMILY ©, COBB. 
Chapter III. 
() vi lay a while on the railway track as if 


lifeless. The rolling of the train sounded 

fainter and fainter in the distance. Now all 
was quiet and dark. Suddenly there arose in perfect 
distinctness before his mind the sad sick chamber in 
the mill. He looked into the pale distorted face of 
his Franz. With a shriek he rose to his feet and 
staggered on again. In three hours, by following 
the railroad, he could reach Burgfeld. ‘Then, for- 
ward! Oh, God, if help were yet possible! 

The snow whirled in thicker clouds about him, 
and the wind drove the sharp ice needles in his face ; 
he heeded it not. On, on, past the guardhouse and 
station buildings which lay by the road, quiet and 
thickly covered with snow. ‘The wind tore his hat 
from his head. From the villages about him came 
occasionally the barking of dogs or the watchman’s 
ery. ‘Then he heard only the howling of the wind, 
and the monotonous sound of his own flying footsteps. 

The telegraph-wires oyer his head whirred uncan- 
nily in the wind. The sound rang in his ears like 
distant funeral hymns; then again like the clear 
tones of dance music. In the far distance he fancied 
he saw the lighted windows of the castle. Now he 
seemed to see the floating, brilliant throng in the 
ball-room and the lovely figure of Bessie, leaning on 
the arm of her cousin, emerge from the crowd of 
dancers. Every one was joyful, every one radiant ; 
no one thought of him. ‘Then a cry arose from the 
depths of his conscience. He saw the miller bend 
over the bed of his poor child and give him the fatal 
medicine —oh,. without looking at the label! A 
deadly anguish forced him still more madly on his 
way. If his strength could hold out one hour more! 

“Off the track!” cried out a harsh voice in the 
darkness. 

Otto, terrified, staggered back a step; from his 
panting breast not a word could come. He gasped 
vainly for breath, 

“ Away, Isay!” cried the dark figure, and advanced 
toward him. : 

Otto, alarmed, sprang down the embankment, and 
sank immediately up to his waist in the drifted snow. 

“Help! help!” he cried; but no one heard him, 
for the watchman had just closed the door of his 
little house behind him. 

Now everything was indeed over! He sank deeper 
and deeper in the snow. Heavy drops of sweat stood 
out on his brow. He struggled in wild despair to 
free himself, but could find no foothold, no support. 
A branch of willow brushed his face; he grasped it 
in the darkness, seized it firmly, and strove with all 
the strength of despair to raise himself. Now he felt 
that he had a firmer foothold on the roots of the 
tree. He clasped it with both hands and succeeded 
in climbing upon a branch, from this to the slope of 
the embankment, and then to the plain above. There 
he found himself in deep snow; he could only make 
his way step by step. 

A raging snowstorm had now arisen, against which 
he must combat. He could think no longer, he could 
only struggle on. Suddenly he heard in the distance 
a clock strike, distinetly. He recognized the cheerful 
tone of the bell; it was the clock at Burgfeld. In 
a quarter of an hour he could reach the place if he 
could only-find here the well-known footpath! But 
in the deep snow! He must try. A sharp pain in 
his side took away his breath, the blood rushed to his 
head; he staggered almost unconsciously on. 

There! there! Something shone through the bare 
branches of the trees; it was a light from a window, 
from the windows of the mill. Oh, God, only a few 
minutes more of life and strength! Now he has 


reached the street! His feet stumbled over the bridge 
and echoed under the arched gateway. ‘There was 
the house. He seized the door-knocker and struck 
it with his fast-waning strength. 
forth from the tower, and in a deep swoon he sank 
upon the threshhold. 

The miller sat by the bedside gloomily brooding, 
his head resting on his hands; his wife beside him, 
with eyes riveted on the fever-lit face of her boy, 
carefully replaced the coverings as the invalid in his 
restless tossing to and fro threw them off. The quiet 
room, with its oppressive atmosphere of anxious care, 
was dimly lighted by a shaded lamp, beside which the 
old grandmother sat ina big armchair and read her 
Bible; at intervals she lifted her eyes from the book 
to glance at the great pendulum clock which hung 
on the wall. Without the storm raged, driving the 
sleet against the windows; within the gnarled logs 
on the fire snapped and crackled. 

As the hands of the clock pointed to midnight, the 
looks of all were turned in that direction. The 
miller rose, signed to his wife, who brought the bottle 
of medicine from a table, and raised the sick boy with 
careful tenderness in his bed. i 

The patient was now fully awake, and his: eyes, 
brilliant with fever, wandered about the room. 

His mother prepared to remove the cork from the 
bottle when, suddenly, a violent knocking was heard 
below, then a groan and cry, followed by a heavy 
fall. All, even the sick boy, looked up in a startled 
way. The miller hastened downstairs, pushed back 
the bolt, and opened the door. Upon the stone steps 
lay motionless, lifeless, the figure of a boy. 

With a cry of astonishment, the miller recognized 
Otto, the apothecary’s son. What was the boy 
doing here at this hour? He stooped over him. He 
lived, his heart still beat. The miller tried vainly to 
arouse him, to call him back to consciousness. The 
wife of the miller appeared on the stairs, hastened 
down, and assisted her husband to carry the uncon- 
scious boy up the stairs into the sick room, where 
they laid him upon another bed. The woman has- 
tened away to bring water and cloths with which to 
rub him. Otto opened his eyes; he looked confusedly 
about, and recognized the miller. 

(To be continued.) 


We should accustom the mind to keep the best 
company by introducing it only to the best books. 
SypNey SMITH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BOX OF “PUSH.” 


BY J. F, COWAN. 


OME on, Dick! Father’s come home, and he 
C just carried a queer box into the room. It 
has two brass stoppers on top.” ze 
Dick came. Two pairs of curious eyes were bent 
over the “queer box” of polished oak, about eight 
inches wide and deep, and a foot high. “What’s 
in it?” they closed their gaping mouths long enough 
to inquire. 
“Some help for your mamma.” 
“Help! Ina box?” from Dick. 
“Oh, a dish-washer!” from John. 
“No; a sewing-machine turner.” 
“ How 2” 
“By pushing the wheels around.” 
“ A box push ?” 
“Yes; see!” While the boys’ father spoke, he 


took from his pocket and unwound a silken covered” 


cord, of two strands twisted together, with round, 
bright copper ends. These he screwed into the 


“two brass stoppers,” as the boys had called them, 


on top of “the box of push,” fastening the other 
ends in the same way to a little machine, “all wound 
up in wire,” as they described it, which sat on the 
sewing-machine table. As the last of the copper tips 


Midnight sounded 
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3 touched the screw, a tiny flash, like lightning, startled 


a boys a little. 
“Oh!” they both exclaimed in a breath, “elec- 


. tricity!” 


, “Yes,” answered their father. 
| “Take the stoppers out and let us see some big 
streaks of lightning.” 

“T can open the box, or cabinet as it is called, but 
you will be disappointed about seeing streaks of light- 
ning stored up in it, as you expect.” Suiting the 
action to his words, with a screw-driver he loosened 
the top of the cabinet, laid it off, and then lifted out 
a black box which set just within it. ‘The boys did 
look disappointed, sure enough. 

“Tt must be pretty strong, to have to be put in an 
iron box, inside of the wooden one.’ 

“This is gutta percha or hard rubber, instead of 
iron,” replied their father, “and it is used because 
there is something in it which would eat up wood or 
even iron.” While speaking, he had been loosening 
the lid, and, having removed the brass posts and 

screws, which the boys had called “ stoppers,’’ he 
uncovered the second box. Dick squeezed John’s 
hand tightly and partially sheltered himself behind 
him, as though he expected lurid streaks of light- 
ning would now flash forth. But, to their wonder, 
the boys saw in the box only what they described as 
“ gridirons covered with water.” 

“They are not gridirons,” explained their father, 
“Dut gridiron-shaped plates made of lead.” 

_. “And what’s the red stuff in the square holes, 
papa?” 

“Tt’s a paste made of red lead, in every other 
plate; and in the alternate one, of another substance 

— ealled minimum.” 

“Why are n’t they all alike?” 

“Because they are just the opposite in their uses.” 

“But don’t they both push the sewing-machine ?” 

“The pushing is done through them. You see 
there are seven. Four, we might say push the elec- 
tricity out through the wire into the motor on the 


_ table which runs the machine, while the other three 


pull it back again. You see each set has its own 
posts and screws, and its own half of the wire.” 

“T am sure I don’t see how any one can tell the 
difference,” said John, “‘ between the plates that push 
and the ones that pull.” 

“You would find out the difference between them 
soon,” said his father. “If you were only to attach 
the wire to one of the posts, the electric fluid could 
then only go to the brushes of the motor, because 
there would be no way for it to get back; and elec- 
tricity must have a complete circuit around which to 
travel. To tell them apart we call the three plates 
which push the current out, positive; and the other 
four which pull it back again, negative, and the two 
little posts with screws, belonging to each set of 
plates, are the positive and negative poles of the 
battery.” 

“Battery!” exclaimed Dick, “that’s something 
belonging to a baseball team.” 

“But this one isn’t a base-ball battery,” laughed 
their father; ‘it is what is called an electric storage 
battery. That is to say, the force which runs the 
sewing-machine is stored up in these lead plates, the 
paste which fills them, and the acid solution in which 
they are immersed.” 

“But how do they get the electricity stored in the 

_ battery, papa?” the curious boys wanted to know. 
“Tf the lightning struck it, I should think it would 
tear it all to pieces.” 

“Qh,” laughed their father, “it is not nearly so 
violent a process as that. You remember the other 
day when I took you to the building where the 
machines are which generate the electricity for our 
electric lamps, I explained how the friction, or rub- 
bing of the copper brushes against the shining wheel, 
or commutator of the dynamo as it is called, gener- 
ated electricity; just as rubbing the cat’s back in 

_ the dark produces sparks, or brushing your hair when 
it is dry causes it tocrackle. Well, it is through the 


- to our lamps that this battery is stored. 
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wires which carry the electricity from those machines 
The wires 
are screwed into it just as you saw me attach these 
a moment ago, and the electric current from the 
dynamo, or as much of it as is necessary, passes 
through these gridirons or plates by going in on one 
wire and ont on the other,” 

“ But does n’t it stay there, papa? How is it stored 
so that you can draw it out afterwards 4” 

“That’s a little hard to explain. It isn’t really 
storing electricity as you store water in a cooler and 
then draw it out with the spigot; but the current of 
electricity from the dynamo, passing through the 
plates, excites an unusual condition of the particles 
composing them, which results in generating a form 
of energy by the very effort nature makes to restore 
the atoms of matter to their original state. Now, we 
will close the rubber cell, replace the screws or con- 
nections, and put it back in the cabinet ready for 
mamma's use when she wants to sew.” 

“ But if it can push the sewing-machine, papa, why 
can’t it push other things, too; the carriage, or my 
bicycle ? ” 

“Tt is hardly strong enough for that, The motor, 
or ‘moyer,’ which this battery propels, is what is 
called one-twelfth of a horse-power. That is, it would 
take twelye of them to do the work which a one- 
horse-power steam engine does. There are larger 
and stronger batteries and motors, which are used 
for propelling small boats, and, by way of experi 
ment, but not yet in practical use, even bicycles and 
carriages. But you see they must be very heavy on 
account of the lead plates, and a battery sufficient to 
propel a bicycle or a carriage for any length of time 
would weigh it down. They are also made much 
smaller than this, I saw one in a dentist’s overcoat 
pocket the other day which weighed but five pounds. 
He used it to run the little drill or lathe with which 
he bored out the teeth before filling them.” 

The boys were very much interested in this won- 
derful box of “push,” as they were inclined to call 
it, for the idea was a novel one to them, They had 
supposed that all the “pushing” or motive power 
had to come from the muscles of human beings, or 
horses, or the steam engine, or water mills, or some 
stationary source. The idea of bottling up “push” 
in the shape of stored electricity, and, sending it all 
oyer the world, was marvellous. And when their 
father dwelt upon the plan for using the falls of 
Niagara to “bottle” or “store” up electricity which 
could be shipped all over the world in boxes like the 
one he had brought home, and used to turn the 
wheels of factories, cars, boats, sewing-machines, and 
even carriages and bicycles, they were filled with 
amazement. 
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LEANING AND LIFTING, 


Tunre are two kinds of people on earth to-day, 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say. 
Not the saint and the sinner, for ’t is well understood 
The good are half bad, and the bad are half good ; 
Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s wealth 
You must first know the state of his conscience and 
health ; 

Not the humble and proud, for in life’s little span 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man; 
Not the happy and sad, for the swift-flying years 
Bring each man his laughter, and each man his tears. 
No! the two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 
Wherever you go you will find the world’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes ; 
And, oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 
In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road ? 
Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care ? 

Ecta WHEELER WILCOX. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SENSITIVE CAT. 
A True Story. 
BY M, A, HALEY. 


HARLIE was yery fond of pets, and he had all 

(S kinds, from a monkey to a mocking-bird, — 

not all at once, though. His first pet was a 

cat, —a dear little white kitten that his aunt named 

Apollo. Apollo was yery intelligent; he had so 

many pretty tricks that he was beloyed.by the whole 
family. 

Whenever the rocking-chair was empty Apollo 
would run the whole length of the room, spring to 
the seat of the chair, climb up the back, then, balanc- 
ing himself on the top, would hang by his forefeet 
and swing, often for five minutes. Sometimes he 
would scamper along the edge of the sofa-back, and 
if his audience laughed he would repeat this trick 
for days. 

His favorite amusement was to sit in papa’s lap 
and scratch at the morning paper. Papa objected to 
this; but one day, when Apollo was particularly frisky, 
he tore the paper. Papa tapped him lightly on the 
ear, It was the first blow Apollo had ever received. 
He jumped to the floor and left the room. As he 
reached the door he turned and looked at papa; then 
he continued on his way through the entry, out 
the back door, across the yard, and that was the last 
time any of the family ever saw Apollo. 


COMMONPLACE LIVES. 


AS COMMONPLACE life,” we say and we sigh, 
But why should we sigh as we say ? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings. 
But dark were the world, and sad our lot, 
Tf the flowers should fail, and the sun shine not, — 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Of our commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 
Susan CoouipGs. 


THE ROSE, THE THISTLE, AND THE 
SHAMROCK, 


Tue national flowers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland! But why? And who chose them to fill 
this position ? And when ? 

To begin with—the Rose, Its ‘adoption by Eng- 
land dates from so far back that Pliny wondered if 
Albion took its name from its white cliffs or white 
roses. In Edward the Third’s reign, a gold coin was 
struck called a ‘‘rose noble,” bearing a rose on one 
of its faces. We are all familiar with the flower, too, 
in the Wars of the Roses. : 

Then the Thistle. Tradition says that the thistle, 
with its motto, “ Who shall dare meddle with me 2?” 
was first adopted as a symbol of Scotland under these 
circumstances: A party of invading Danes attempted 
to surprise the Scotch army by night. Under cover 
of darkness they approached the slumbering camp, 
when one of them trod on a prickly thistle. His cry 
of pain aroused the Scotch, who flew to arms, and 
chased the invaders from the field. From that day 
the thistle was honored, and worn as the badge of 
Scotland. 

The Shamrock, the badge of Ireland, has another 
story connected with it. Saint Patrick, instructing 
the Trish in Christian doctrine, found it hard to give 
them an idea of the Holy Trinity. He therefore 
stooped and gathered a shamrock, using it as an illus- 
tration, and so satisfying the people that ever since 
they have carried it as their national emblem. Queen 
Victoria also. wears the trefoil in her royal diadem 
in place of the lilies of France. — Young Reaper. 
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ST. PAUL IN PRISON WRITING, 


Intellect ,and industry are never incompatible. 
There is more wisdom, and will be more benefit, in 
combining them than scholars like to believe, or than 
the common world imagine; life has time enough 
for both, and its happiness will be increased by the 


union. Sir E. Turner. 


THE LITTLE WATCHER. 


My watch— little watcher, good-night! 

You ’re as true as steel and as good as gold, 
And changeless alike in darkness or light, 

So wake, while the night grows gray and old. 


My watch —little watcher, good-morning! 
Yours are the hands that never will shirk; 
Three jewels there are your soul adorning — 
I call them Constancy, Patience, and Work. 


My watch —little watcher, goodnight! 

*T is a comfort to have you so very near; 

For you seem to say, “ All’s right, all’s right!” 
As the beat of your faithful heart I hear. 


My watch — little watcher, good-morning! 

You ’re telling me now, “’T is a precious day!” 

If ever a spendthrift I grow, give me warning ; 

The hours are slipping too quickly away. 
Epirn Tuomas, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FEBRUARY DANDELION. 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


"is a pretty fair as was to be held at the Town 
Hall on Washington’s Birthday Callie had 
\ never heard of before. One little friend told 
how there were to be yards and yards of red, white, 
and blue bunting draped and looped everywhere 
in the hall, and Chinese lanterns hung at the en- 
trance and from all the pillars. Another little friend 
said the tables were going to have no end of beautiful 
things on them. Pounds and pounds of home-made 
candy had been promised ; and evergreen trees, hold- 
ing five-cent candy-bags and big oranges and tiny 
dolls, were to be scattered here and there through 
the wide hall. 

Callie’s mother was poor, and had to sew for 
Madam Platz, who was a fashionable dressmaker; 
and although Mrs. Prince, Callie’s mother, earned 
enough to keep herself and her dear little girl in 
comfort, yet Callie had to learn while she was very 
young that there was no money to spare, and that 
she could not expect to do as little girls did who had 
papas to furnish food and clothing and give out 
spending-money, 

But Callie was a good child, and her mamma 
thought little people needed pleasure, so she used to 
give her daughter pennies for going long errands, 
and also allowed her to take a little money for going 
many errands for Mrs. Cole, who lived opposite, and 


- and baker’s and the dry goods store. 
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was able to pay Callie for trudging to the grocer’s ~ 


This money 
Callie could spend as she pleased, only her mother 
was always to know what it went for. 

Now, however, the weather had been very cold, 
Mrs. Prince had just bought more fuel, Mrs. Cole had 
wanted no errands done for some time, and Callie 
was out of money, and her mother had had hard 
work to pay the rent. Nota cent could Callie ask 
for to go to the fair. It was one of the things 
mamma said was “not necessary ;” and like a good 
child she meant to keep to herseif the great longing 
that filled her little heart to visit that wonderful, 
beautiful fair. Many of her friends were to go. It 
cost fifteen cents for children under twelve years to 
enter, and Callie was now eleven. 

Callie’s school-teacher, who was a very sensible 
lady, and gave the children some excellent lessons 
besides those in their school-books, had said that a 
great deal of good would come to people, both old 
and young, if they would only keep their eyes open 
and watch for wished-for opportunities. That was 
what General Washington must have done in his day. 

Callie thought of this now, and wondered if by 
keeping her bright eyes open she could possibly man- 
age to see her way into the fair. Oh, if she only 
could! But Mrs. Cole never gave more than five 
cents for the longest errand. A package of work 
would be ready to send home by noon, she believed ; 
but here it was the twenty-second, the day for the 
fair to open, and it seemed. as if on a holiday like 
that there ought to be some extra pleasure to enjoy. 
Yet, open her eyes as widely as she could, Callie had 
not been able to earn what it would cost to enter the 
enchanted hall that night. 

After the cold snap, that had lasted for some time, 
it had grown very mild; and the change was so great, 
people felt languid, and as if they did not want to 
work very hard or move abouf much. 

When Callie came in from play that warm morn- 
ing, her mother said that as soon as she had eaten 
her dinner, which was all ready, she wanted her to 
take home a dress which was all finished. It was not 
to be sent to Madam Platz, but was to go directly to 
the house of Mrs. Collins, who wanted to wear it to 
the fair in the evening. 

“Oh, mamma, it isso warm, and itissuch a walk up 
to Mrs. Collins’s! Can’t I go in the middle of the 
afternoon? That will be in time enough, I should 
think; Mrs. Collins won’t go to the fair till evening.” 

“No, my dear little girl, it will not be time enough 
this afternoon, The dress was promised for this 
noon; and you know Madam Platz says that one 
reason why she likes to give me her work is because 
she can trust me not to disappoint people.” 

Callie said no more; and her mamma added: 
“This is one of the errands I shall give you five 
cents for doing; so cheer up and go willingly. It 
takes the pleasure away from doing things for others 
when they are done unwillingly.” 

Callie sat down to her dinner with a more cheerful 
face after her mother said that; but the thought in 
her heart was: “Oh, dear, if I could only stretch 
that five cents mamma is going to give me. into fif- 
teen, how happy I should be! I would n’t ask for a 
cent to spend at the fair if I could only just get in.” 

The dress was made into a neat bundle with a 
shawl-strap around it, but it was a pretty large bundle 
for a little girl of eleven; but Callie started bravely 
out with it. 
she said to herself, with a faint little smile. 

It was a great relief to leave the bundle at Mrs. 
Collins’s; and the lady was so pleased at haying it 
brought so promptly that she gave Callie a little 
bunch of pretty narrow ribbons as a reward for the 
long, warm walk. 

“T wish it had been a bit of money instead,” Callie 
said to herself as she started for home. Then she 
remembered that her mother did not like to. have her 
take pieces of money from any one for a fayor done. 
(With Mrs. Cole, who wanted so many errands, it 


“Now I’ll use my eyes once more,” 
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was different.) So, after all, perhaps the pretty 
ribbons were a better gift thau money would have 
been, 

On her way Callie had to pass a spot that in 
summer was always beautifully green, and now she 
noticed that the warm sun had actually started up 
some bright, fresh tufts of grass. ‘“ What a pretty 
sight!” she murmured. Just then she thought 
something yellow was gleaming over by a tree 
that stood well in from the road. 

“Oh, I’m going to see what that is,” she said. 
And there was a fine, beautiful dandelion in full 
blossom. Not a little weak, sickly thing that looked 
just as though it was born in a cold February air, 
but a great, full, healthy dandelion, as yellow and 
as plump as it could be! 

Callie picked it, and grew thoughtful. When 
she started out for that long errand, although 
she did not say so, she made up her mind to do it « 
cheerfully, and to make her kind mother as com- 
fortable about it as she could. Now, as the dan- 
delion smiled up into her face, she said: “ You 
dear, cheerful little thing, it does me good to look 
at you.” Then another thought struck her, and 
for a moment she stood stock-still. All at once 
she began running for home 
as fast as her little feet could 
carry her, 

“Mamma,” she _ panited, 
“only see what I found over 
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~ five cents will buy me a candy- 
bag. Jubilee-e! Jubilee-e!” 

It really made Mrs. Prince 
happy and thankful to see the 
dear child so happy; and she 
helped arrange the curly hair and 
dress Callie for the fair. 

When Callie went delightedly 
round looking at the pretty, cu- 
rious, and useful things that were 
for sale in the bower that the 
Town Hall seemed to have be- 
come, she came to the flower- 


— 


ANCIENT BRONZE 


LAMP. 


by the great oak-tree! Do you think if I tied this 
goldy flower and a spray of your geranium leaves 
with some white and yellow little ribbons that Mrs. 
Collins gave me I could sell them for the flower- 
table at the fair and get money enough to go in? 
You know Mr. Wood sells the tickets.” 

Mr. Wood was superintendent of the Sunday 
School, and knew Callie well. Her mother thought 
a moment, and then told the little girl that a little 
later in the afternoon she thought it might be per- 
fectly proper for her to show the wild-flower, which 
was rare at that time, to Mr. Wood, and see what 
he said. 

A very happy, expectant little girl went to play 
that afternoon; but she did not say anything to any 
one of what was in her busy little mind, as mamma 
had said she had better not, for nothing was decided 
yet. . 

When Callie went to Mr. Wood’s house with the 
pretty nosegay, which was exceedingly attractive, — 
for mamma had grouped the geranium leayes and 
dandelion, and tied them tastefully together, and cut 
the stems beautifully long and even,— Mr. Wood, 
who fortunately was at home, said at once: “ Why, 
yes, Ill give you fifteen cents for such a bright 
little affair, and I should n’t wonder if it sold for a 
quarter.” 

So Callie asked for a ticket instead of taking the 

-money, and ran home jubilant. 

“Q mammy, mammy!” she fairly squealed with 

delight, “I’ve got a ticket for the fair, and your 


table, and lo and behold! there in’a slender vase 
by itself stood her beautiful natural posy, with a 
little card beside it bearing the words, “ A February 
Dandelion.” : 

After the hall began to fill with people, a gentle- 
man, standing by the flower-table, said; “ Well, I’m 
very willing to give twenty-five cents for a button- 
hole bouquet like that.” 

“T ll give fifty cents for it as a natural curiosity,” 
said another gentleman, “then press it, perhaps.” 

“T’ll give seventy-five cents for it,” “laughingly 
remarked a lady who had plenty of money, “as a 
souvenir of the fair” 

“And I,” said a gentleman with rather a sober 
face, “will give a dollar for the bright, sunny flower 
to take home to my little daughter, who is sick and 
could not come to-night.” 

So the February dandelion, with two or three fresh 
geranium leayes tied with a knot of tasteful little 
ribbons, sold for a big, round silver dollar. 

Callie was having a beautiful time with some little 
friends when Mr. Wood called her aside and told her 
the pleasant story about her flower. ; 

“Now, Iam going to give you a quarter,” he said, 
“to spend right here, because that was a great price 
to get for the flowers, and it is only right, J think, that 
you should enjoy a little portion of the money. The 
gentleman who bought it agreed that you ought to.” 

When Callie went home she had a candy-bag for 
her mamma, an extra one for herself, and a conven- 
ient little pin-cushion for her mother. Her mother 


also said she did right to spend the money at the fair, 
as of course it was given her to do. 

“Mamma, I guess where there’s a will there is a 
way,” laughed Callie, as sle joyfully talked the fair 
over with her dear mother. 

“Yes, using the eyes is a very useful thing too,” 
replied her mother; “and doing things willingly and 
cheerfully brings the blessing of God.” 

“T’ve learned a lot from my dear little February 
dandelion,” said Callie, thoughtfully. Then she 
added, so gleefully it made her mother laugh: “Oh, 
and I did have such a perfectly ele-gant time at the 
fair! I sha’n’t forget this Washington’s Birthday 
very soon.” 


YOUNG NIGHT. THOUGHTS. 


Att night long and every night, 
When my mamma puts out the light, 
I see the people marching by, 

As plain as day, before my eye. 
Armies and emperors and kings, 

All carrying different kinds of things, 
And marching in so grand a way, 
You never saw the like by day. 


So fine a show was never seen 

At the great cireus on the green; 
For eyery kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan. 

At first they move a little slow, 
But still the faster on they go, 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the town of Sleep. . 


Rospert Louis STEVENSON. 


A PERSIAN PRINCE. 


Cyrus, the Persian prince, had many masters, who 
endeavored to teach him everything that was good; and 
he was educated with several little boys about his own 
age. He was a boy of a very good disposition and a 
humane temper; but even in his -youthful games he 
showed a strong desire to command, and other boys used 
to make him their king. One evening his father asked 
him what he had done or learned that day, ‘“Sir,’’ said 
Cyrus, ‘‘I was punished to-day for deciding unjustly.” 
* How so?” said his father. “There were two boys,’ 
said Cyrus, ‘‘one of whom was a great and the other a 
little boy. Now, it happened that the little boy had a 
coat that was much too big for him, but the great boy had 
one that scarcely reached below his middle and was too 
tight for him in every part. The great boy proposed to 
the little boy to change coats with him then, ‘ because,’ 
said he, ‘we shall both be exactly fitted, for your coat is 
as much too big for you as mine is too little for me.’ The 
little hoy would not consent to the proposal, upon which 
the great boy took his coat away by force, and gave his 
own to the little boy in exchange. While they were dis- 
puting upon this subject, I chanced to pass by, and they 
agreed to make me judge of the affair. But I decided 
that the little boy should keep the little coat and the great 
boy the great one, for which judgment my master pun- 
ished me.” ‘‘Why so?’ said Cyrus’s father. ‘* Was 
not the little coat most proper for the little boy; and the 
large coat for the great boy?” ‘Yes, sir,” answered 
Cyrus; ‘‘but my master told me I was not made judge 
to examine which coat best fitted either of the boys, but 
to decide whether it were just that the great boy should 
take away the coat of the little one against his consent , 
and therefore I decided unjustly, and deseryed to be 
punished.’’? — Selected. 
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THE BEAUTY OF JOY. 


A nappy heart and'smiling face 
Befit this world of ours, 
Like birds of song and flowers of grace, 
They are sonl-birds and flowers! 
Wixiiam Brunton. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
CRADLE SONGS OF THE WINDS. 
No. ITT.— The South Wind. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Tue South Wind sighs through ripening wheat, 
Through wheat all golden-brown ; 

And scarlet poppies point the way 
That leads to Slumber Town. 


Oh, soft and fair. the pretty road, 
The baby dreamlets throng, 

And cuddle close about the way, 
To hear the South Wind’s song. 


THE Sone. 


Haste, little Baby, delay not me ; 

Come, little Baby, away with me; 

Soft as a rose leaf adrift on the gale, 

Skimmeth the dream-hoat, and hummeth the sail. 
Fair as the lilies her feet, 

Sweet, oh, sweetest, my Sweet! 


Haste, little Baby, delay not me; 

Come, little Baby, away with me. 

Poppies, wine-red, hold the magical sign, 
Slumber Town opens its gates, Baby mine. 
Hark to the song of the wheat, 

Sweet, oh, sweetest, my Sweet! 


Little dreams hasten to play with thee, 
Kiss and caress and be gay with thee. 
Through fairy gardens we ’]] wander far, 
Where wonderful white dream-lilies are; 
They crowd to kiss your feet, 

Sweetest, oh, sweet, my Sweet ! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WATCHING THE SEA BIRDS. 
BY LILLA BARNARD. 


OWN on the seashore of Nantucket, near the 
lighthouse on Brant Point, were three chil- 
dren. They had been digging in the sand, 

and making little hills of it, and filling their little 
buckets with it to carry away and pour out in some 
other place. While they were busy at play some 
birds came flying near them. Ethel, the oldest girl, 
saw them first, and she called out, “Oh, see those 
birds!” 

Charlie threw down his spade, and little Elsie stopped 
in the midst of patting smooth a nice large mound 
that Charlie was heaping for her. 

“What great big wings they have!” said she. 

“That is because they fly so much,” said Charlie. 

“T wish I could fly like them,” said Ethel. ‘I wish 
I could fly away up in the sky, and away out over 
the water, as they do.” 

“T’d be afraid,” said little Elsie. “I’d be afraid 
I’d fall right into the water and could n’t get out.” 

“You would n’t fall if you were a bird,” said 
Charlie. “Birds don’t fall when they are flying. 
They were made to fly, and that’s why they have 
wings.” 

“Tow do wings make them fly ? ” asked Ethel. 

“The birds have wings where we have our arms. 
They have their legs and feet for walking, but they 
use their wings to get through the air as we use our 
arms to get through the water,” said Charlie. 

“Yes,” interrupted Ethel, “and while they are 
flying now their wings look like the oars of that row- 
hoat.” 

The children looked at the birds as they flew 
through the air with their wings flashing white in 

- the sunshine, rising and falling in regular beats, and 
then at the boats with the wet oars flashing bright 
in the sunshine as they rose in air or fell into the 
water with regular strokes, 


“Oh, yes,” cried Ethel, “now I know how they 
can fly.” And she stretched out her arms and waved 
them up and down, trying to fly like the birds. 

“Why can’t I fly?” she said, with disappointment. 

“ Because your arms are not like the birds’ wings,” 
said Charlie. ‘‘ Don’t you see how their wings spread 
out like a fan? When you stretch out your arms 
they are no larger, but a bird has feathers all along 
that fold together and spread out like a fan, That 
makes them like very wide oars to row through the 
air with, and so they have more surface to use.” 

“What kind of birds are those?” asked Ethel, 
watching them. 

“They are gulls,” said Charlie. 
gulls by the seashore.” 

“To they stay by the seashore all the time 4 
asked Elsie, “Don’t they ever go to the trees and 
build nests and lay eggs?” 

“No,” said Charlie, “they make their nests in the 
sand. They just hollow out a place down on the 
seashore where nobody goes, and lay their eggs 
there.” 

“T should think they would be afraid Soreyedy 
might come along and step on them while they are 
sitting on the bees said Ethel. 

“Oh, they don’t stay on the eggs days; they let 
the sun warm them,’ said Charlie. 

“Don’t they have any hay and wool in their nests 4 
Don’t they make a nice nest like birds in trees?” 
said Ethel. 

“No; they just hollow out a place, and ever so 
many have their nests all together, right down on 
the flat shore,” said Charlie. 

“Oh,” cried Elsie, “they ’re falling, they’re fall- 
ing! See, the birds are falling.” 

“Oh, no,” said Charlie, “they are fishing. See, 
they keep flying down and then they fly up.” 

“ Fishing ?” asked Ethel; “ how can they fish with- 
out any line and hook or any hands to hold it ¢” 

“ Why, when they fly around up in the air they 
keep looking down into the water, and when they 
see a little fish they fly down quick and catch it with 
their bill, the way a canary bird picks up a seed, and 
then they fly off and eat it.” 

“T’m glad I’m not a gull, to have to eat raw fish,” 
said Elsie, and she turned back to her mound, and 
went to patting it smooth. 

Charlie looked at the birds a little longer and 
wished he had his bow-gun and arrows that he might 
try to hit one of them, or that he had a pencil and 
paper to draw one. But Ethel forgot everything but 
the birds, and watched them flying, flying, now up, 
now down, their feathers gleaming white in the sun- 
light, and their wings looking so strong, and wished 
she could fly out over the ocean and up high in 
air with them. 


“You always see 


4? 


Knowledge is the treasure, but judgment the 
treasurer, of a wise man. WILLIAM PENN. 


FOUR BEDTIMES. 


“ Criucx, cluck, cluck,” said the hen, 
“°T is time this little chick went to bed. 
Or you'll live to be a fowl 

Which in the night will prowl, 

And be taken for an owl,” she said. 
Then withont a single peep 

The chick went off to sleep, 

Soft tucked in its warm feather bed. 


“Purr, purr, purr,” said the cat, 

“°T-is time this little kit went to bed, 

Or you ’ll grow to be a cat 

Which cannot catch a rat, — 

And you would n’t much like that,” she said. 
Then the kitten in a trice 

Slept, and dreamed of catching mice, 
Wrapped in fur in her basket bed, 


“ Bow-wow-wow,” said the dog, 

“Tis time this little puppy went to hed) 

For playing in the dark 

Will take away your bark, 

And you ’ll never make your mark,” she pre 
Then the puppy stopped his play, 

And went to bed straightway, 

Curled up on his clean straw bed., 


“ Come, come, come,” said mamma, 

‘°T is time this little boy went to bed, 

To sleep throughout the night, 

And with the morning light 

To awaken fresh and bright,” she said. 

But that boy did tease and tease, — 

“Let me sit up this once, please.” 

And at last was carried pouting off to bed. 
Mary L. Paine, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PLAYMATES. 
BY MARGARET JACKSON. 


OLLY was neither very old nor very big, but 

DD she knew clearly what she wanted. And when 

she wished for a thing very much indeed, she 

would think and think about the best way to get it; 

then she would take all her plans and talk them over 
with her mother. One spring she wanted a canary. 

“Aunt Mardi has promised me her cage,” she 
said, “‘so the house is all ready for him. Of course, 
I could ask you to give it to me for Christmas, but 
that’s eight months to wait; or for my birthday, but 
that’s ten. Don’t you think, mother, I could earn 
the money to buy one? Canaries don’t cost so 
very much, do they ?” 

She looked so much in earnest and so hopeful eis 
her mother had to do some planning too. 

“There are those dish-towels that need hemming, 
Dolly,” she said, “and the garden needs weeding. 
I think you could do both those things, and if you 
worked hard, get your canary in a month’s time.” 

Dolly did work hard. 
with bending over the garden beds, and often she 
pricked her fingers when she was sewing; but she 
persevered, and in less than a month she was in the 
city with her mother. 

The shop was full of canaries, and it was difficult 
to choose from among them all. But she finally 
settled upon a bright little green and yellow bird. 
He was very glad to get from his little wooden cage 
into his big brass one, and soon grew very tame. He 
learned to whistle her favorite tune. After a while 
he would perch on her shoulder and eat seeds from 
her lips; and when he knew her very well, he was 
allowed to fly about the library. He had one bad 
habit, however; he would try to pull long threads 
out of the carpet. That always meant being promptly 
put back into the cage and given no apple nor chick- 
weed for several days. : 

Dolly had now two rival attractions. Should she 
wait at home and see Dick take his bath, or should 
she run over to Aunt Mardi’s and see Baby Ruth 
take hers? She never could decide which splashed 
in the funnier manner. Dick would look up slyly at 
her as if to say, “ What a lot of trouble I’m giving 
you; all this water to dry away. But I'll sing you 
such a sweet song afterwards to make up!” And he 
always did carol away in the jolliest manner possible, 
till her father said he was better than any alarm 
clock, and had kept him from missing his train ever 
since he came into the house. Baby Ruth, though, 
had such pretty pink toes, and she was just beginning 
to talk, which made her very interesting. Dolly 
never missed going to see her on Saturday mornings 
when she did not have to go to school. _ 

But one morning her mother took her on her 
knee, 

“Tye a sad piece of news for you, Dolly, dear,” 


Sometimes her back ached — 


or i> vat 


she said, “TI.ast night, when you were asleep, God 
‘took Baby Ruth up to heaven to live with him. 
Baby will be very, very happy; but Aunt Mardi and 
all of us feel very sad, and I think you had better 
‘not go over there this morning.” They talked about 
it, and lier mother tried to comfort Dolly for the 
loss of her little playmate, though her own eyes 
were full of tears, and they both tried to feel that 
it must be right, though they could not understand 
about it. 

“ But it will be very lonely for Aunt Mardi,” said 
Dolly. 

“Very lonely indeed, dear,” answered her mother. 

Sunday and Monday passed, and on Tuesday a 
steady drizzling rain set in. Things looked dismal 
outside. The flowers couldn’t hold up their heads, 
and the birds had their feathers wet and draggled. 
Dolly looked out of the window for a while, and then 
ran in her dressing-gown to her mother’s door. A 
bright idea had come to her. : 

“Don’t you think, mother, that Dick would be a 

great comfort to Aunt Mardi? He is singing so 
cheerily now. I know she’d like to have him.” 
- Her mother heartily agreed, and the moment 
breakfast was over, Dolly put on her mackintosh 
and trudged off through the rain with the cage well 
‘under cover. 

Aunt Mardi did like him, though at first she had a 

good ery over him, which Dolly could n’t quite under- 
stand; and she asked her to’ come every day for a 
week to give Dick his bath and feed him so that he 
would n’t feel homesick. 
He soon got used to his new surroundings, and 
would fly around the library just as he did at home. 
And, later, under Dolly’s teaching and Aunt Mardi’s 
coaxing, would perch on her shoulder and follow her 
from room to room as she went about her household 
duties. 

When another summer came another little baby 
came with it to brighten Aunt Mardi’s home. And 

_when he grew into a boy big enough to talk, and 
people asked him, as some people will, whom he 
loyed most in the world, they always found it was 
“ Papa, mamma, Cousin Dolly, and Dick.” * 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TRAINING OF THE OLD GOBBLER. 


BY GRACE L. COLLIN, 


HROUGH the barnyard go Fred and Mary. 
Mary has a basket on her arm with five eggs 
in it; Fred is holding his hat in his hands 

with seven eggs in the crown. For that day they 
had had good luck in finding eggs, and they felt 
very proud of their success. 

“ Five plus seven makes twelve,” Mary was saying, 
“and twelve makes a dozen, and mother pays us two 
cents a dozen for all the eggs we find; that makes 
two certs to-day.” 


“Yes, Mary,” said Fred; “and in my bank there 49; 


ten cents, and in yours fifteen,—you’ve got more 
because I spent five cents to see the Indians at the 
Fair, when you did n’t want to. Now, we only need 
five cents more and we'll both go to the circus — 
‘ Admission for children under twelve years of age, 
fifteen cents.’” 

“Oh, Fred, isn’t that fine!” And Mary gave a 
little skip that almost upset her eggs. “The circus 
will be here in just two weeks, you know, and it has 
three rings and a chariot-race. Don’t you remember 
the pictures of those beautiful ladies who drive the 
horses ? —they were on the post-office wall the last 
time we were at the centre.” 

“No; I didn’t look at the women,” replied Fred, 
loftily. “Ilooked at the monkeys, and the zebras, 
and the lions, and the elephants, and the tigers. Those 
tigers were great big fellows. That ’s the sort I like, 
-— with their mouths open showing their sharp white 


“claws out, 
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teeth, and their paws up in the air and their great 
I’m not going to be afraid of them at 
the circus, either. They can’t do any harm. I’d 
‘das’t’ go right up to the cage. When I grow up, 
Mary, I’m going to be an explorer and go to Africa, 
I am, and catch lions and panthers and things, and 
tame them. I like animals, anyway, — the wilder the 
better.” 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble!” sounded in majestic 
and enraged tones behind them. 


“Oh, Fred,” cried Mary, “it’s the old gobbler;’ 


he’s coming right at us. What shall we do? Oh, 
Fred! oh, Fred!” 

“Run, Mary; get over the fence,” cried Fred, 
starting in that direction himself. 

“T can’t run, I’ll break my eggs; you’ll break 
yours too.” 

“Gobble, gobble!” Up came the gobbler, the 
patriarch of the barnyard, —an ill-tempered old fowl 
that had for years seemed almost as dangerous to 
the children as the Shropshire ram or the Durham 
bull. Now, with his tail wide spread, his wattles 
redder than ever with fury, his little eyes glowing, 
he seemed to them about as large as a cow. 

“Mary, don’t be afraid,” gasped Fred, “Ill pro- 
tect you.” 

The gobbler was only a few feet off. Fred dropped 
his hat, and picking up a piece of board lying on the 
ground, advanced upon his foe. But the gobbler had 
no eyes for either him or his weapon; he made 
straight for Mary, whose red shawl was probably 
the cause of his attack. 

“Gobble, gob—” said he, rushing at the little 
girl. But he didn’t finish that “gobble,” for Fred, 
raising the board above his head, brought it down 
with all his strength upon the old gobbler’s head. 
Without one sound, and scarcely a flutter of the 
wings, his fiery eyes closed, his legs stiflly stretched 
out, and he sank down at the children’s feet. They 
looked at each other awe-struck. Their respect for 
the venerable fowl had always been even greater 
than their fear, and now they were overcome with 
horror at their deed. 

“Oh, Mary!” cried Fred, “what.will we do? 
I’ve killed the old gobbler! What will father say 
tome? He’ll say we might have run away just as 
well as not. And now I’ve killed the old gobbler 
that father’s had years and years and years, just 
to save some eggs. Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear! 
What will father do to me?” 

Mary was in tears. “We won’t go to any circus 
now, Fred,” she sobbed. “That mean old gobbler, 
it’s all his fault!” 

“Well, he’s dead now, and I’ve got to tell father 
I killed him,” said Fred. “TI should say we would n’t 
go to any circus. Oh, dear! We may as well pick 
up those eggs, though. Come on, Mary.” 

Mournfully the children picked up the hatful of 
eggs, too sorrowful even to notice that none had 
been broken; and slowly they unlatched the gate 
and went through. When they turned for one more 
sad look at the prostrate gobbler a wonderful thing 
happened. The gobbler opened an eye; seeing the 
coast clear, he got up on his legs, no longer stiff. 
Again he looked around, in a curiously timorous 
manner for Mr, Gobbler, and then, his tail drooping, 
he made off for a distant corner of the barnyard. 

“Why,” said Fred and Mary, “the old gobbler’s 
not dead, after all!” 

“ And we can go to the circus,” added Fred.” 

“ And we sayed to-day’s dozen of eggs,” said Mary ; 
“Gs n’t that nice?” 

“Mary,” said Fred, as they were. putting the eggs 
into the basket in the pantry, “you know I was tell- 
ing you this afternoon that when I grow up I’m 
going to tame wild animals, — well, Ithink I’ve made 
a good beginning to-day. I’ve given that old gob- 
bler a good lesson he won’t forget. I guess he ’ll 
never trouble us again.” 

And he never did. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SONG OF A BIRD. 
(Youne ConrrreuTors.) 


A LITTLE bird sat on a tree, 
And all the song he sang to me 
Was “ Chirrup, chirrup, chirrup !” 

But in that song I understood, 

He ’d built a nest in the wild wood, 
And made it firm, and strong, and good. 


After a while he changed and sang, 
Till all the wood with echoes rang ; 
“ Ki-wee, ki-wee, ki-wee!” 


He told me in the nest that day, 
Four little speckled eggs did lay, 
All nestled warm in down and hay, 


But just then pussy came walking by, 
So the little bird away did fly ; 
“ Chirrup, ki-wee, ki-wee!” 
FREDERICK JOHNSON, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SERMON ON HOME. 
(Youne ConTripurors.) 


A HOME should be made true the first thing; the next 
thing, it should be made kind. What does home mean ? 
Home means a place where you live, —not exactly a 
place where you were born, but a place where you live. 

People that want a good home should try to make it 
good by doing what is right. Fight hard against a hasty 
temper; let one kindness be followed by another; what- 
ever you do, do it willingly. 

If your children do not behave as you want them to, 
try to teach them better by talking to them and telling 
them the best way to try to be better, and help them to 
be better. If a boy should slap his sister, you should tell 
him that it is not the best way to slap his sister, if she did 
take his ball away. Tell him to tell you when she did 
take his ball away, or do anything else; and you should 
tell the sister it would be better to ask her brother for 
the ball. The sister might say, ‘‘I asked him, but he 
would n’t answer.’’ If he would n’t answer, she should 
ask her mother to ask him for the ball. 

The best way is to make a home as pleasant as you can, 
and that is all the Heavenly Father asks; for when you 
have done the best you can, you have done what you are 


wanted to do. 
VERA Mort. 


[The writer of the above contribution is ten years old. 
Epiror.] 


AN INDIAN CRADLE-SONG. 


Swine thee low in thy cradle soft, 
Deep in the dusky wood; 

Swing thee low and swing aloft, — 
Sleep as a pappoose should ; 

For, safe in your little birchen nest, 

Quiet will come, and peace and rest, 
If the little pappoose is good. 


The coyote howls on the prairie cold, 
And the owlet hoots in the tree; 

And the big moon shines on the little child 
As it slumbers peacefully ; 

So swing thee high in thy little nest, 

And swing thee low, and take the rest 
That the night wind brings to thee. 


The father lies on the fragrant ground, 
Dreaming of hunt and fight, 

And the pine leaves rustle with mournfu1 sound 
All through the solemn night; 

But the little pappoose in his birchen nest 

Is swinging low as he takes his rest, 
Till the sun brings the morning light. 

Selected. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


FACTURE OF PAPER. 


PAPER can be manufactured from almost anything that 
can be pounded into pulp. Over fifty kinds of bark are 
said to be used; and banana-skins, bean-stalks, pea- 
stalks, cocoanut-fibre, straw, weeds, and many kinds of 
grass are all applicable. It has also been made from 
hair, fur, wool, and from asbestos, which last furnishes 
a fire- préot article, Leaves make a good, strong. paper, 
while corn husks have also been tried. The origin and 
early history of paper as a writing-material is involved 
in much obscurity. The art of making it from fibrous 
matter and, among other substances, from the boll of the 
cotton-plant, reduced to a pulp, appears to have been 
practised by the Chinese at a very distant period; some 
writers place it as early as the second century B.C. At 
first it was entirely made by hand; but the inventor, as 
usual, stepped in with a machine which greatly accel- 
erated the industry. 

The first paper machine was invented by Louis Robert, 
a clerk; and the first machine was erected in 1804, at 
Frogmore Mills, Herts, England. In the United States, 
it was not until 1820 that such a machine was started 
for the first time by Messrs. T. Gilpin & Co., on the 
Brandywine, in Pennsylvania. Since those days invalu- 
able improvements have been made in this country, and 
the preparation of the pulp has also received the- benefits 
of American discoveries. In this connection the introduc- 
tion of wood pulp and wood fibre into the United States, 
late in the sixties, was an important innovation, as it 
brought down the price of printing-paper more than one 
half, so that the product which was sold in 1879 at from 
eight to nine cents is now furnished at from-thiee to four 
cents per pound, — New Jdeas. 


MANUF 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tus time the Editor must have a little talk with 
teachers and other Sunday-School workers. There 
is enough to interest the young people in the other 
columns. It is worth looking up the picture of St. 
Paul in prison to find ont how much he really did 
write in those captive days. As for the old bronze 
lamp, it must seem yery strange to our youngest 
readers that such an object could be a lamp, But if 
you will ask some of your older friends, they will tell 
you just how it was used. A lamp, as represented 
in the picture, was probably used in some palace or 
fine church. 

The Editor wants to thank the various correspond- 
ents who have filled the Letter-Box, and in other 
ways helped edit this paper. 

Now for a chat with the teachers. There is a new 
manual just issued by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, prepared by Rev. John W. Chadwick, en- 
titled “ Questions on the Old Testament Books in 


their Right Order.” This contains four hundred and 
fifty-five questions and answers with regard to the 
origin, contents, and importance of the various writ- 
ings in the Old Testament. It is a valuable book 
for ministers and teachers, even when not in special 
class use, because it furnishes so much important 
and accurate information. As some may wish to 
know what this costs, we add that the price is 20 
cents a copy. 


There is often an inquiry from teachers of the 


younger grades for something which will help them - 


in primary instruction. There i is not very much that 
can be offered, but the Editor wishes to call attention 
again to Rey. A. W. Gould’s very helpful set of 
lessons entitled “Mother Nature’s Children.” This 
book of good size contains forty lessons with a boun- 
tiful supply of pictures. The subjects are taken 
from Nature, and are always exceedingly well set 
forth. This book, like the one mentioned above, 
will be found very helpful even when the distinct 
line of study is not in this direction. One can get 
suggestions, and suggestions are among the best con- 
tributions a teacher can have for his or her weekly 
outfit. Myr. Chadwick’s manual would provide for 
the higher grades many helpful facts and side lights, 
while Mr. Gould’s would do the same good turn for 
the lower grades, no matter what course of study 
was in hand. The price of this manual is 85 cents, 
postage extra. 


LETTER-BOX. 


BARNARD MEMORIAL, Boston, Mass. 
DrAr Epiror, — Our teacher read an interesting 
account, of Constantine, surnamed the Great, a Roman 
emperor, who, when marching at the head of ‘the army, 
beheld in the heavens a luminous cross with am inserip- 
tion in Greek; ** Conquer by this;”” and in consequence 
of this vision and of the success which attended his arms 
he embraced Christianity. and has the honor of being 
enrolled-as the first Christian emperor. She also told- us 
that ‘‘ople”’ or ‘‘polis” at the end of a word signifies 
city; thus, Constantinople means city of Constantine, 
and ‘Annapolis, city of Anne. But she could not tell us 
why this is spelled Anna when the-good Queen Anne of 
England, for whom the city was named, spelled, hers 
Anne. She also read about the battle of Palo Alto and 
the marines, that we did not know the meaning of when 
we were getting words out of ‘‘ Martineau.” 
Yours truly, 
Karrie E. Dovénry (twelye years old). 


BARNARD MEMORIAL, Boston, MAss. 
DEAR Epitror, — You asked in Vol. XII., No. 10, how 
many of our young people can make one hundred words 
out of the single word, “Constantinople.” That is too 
easy a-puzzle. Our sewing class have made, with some 
outside help, four hundred and sixty-two words; and we 
have learned ever so much about great men and cities 
and the formation of words. Our teacher asked one day 
who could make out a very large city in China; and Mr. 
Dugan, who has charge of the. Edward Everett Hale 
Bov. s’ Club that meets in our room four evenings a week, 
was with us then, and said there was another city of the 
same name in Ohio, the home of Major McKinley, and 
another one in Massachusetts, the home of Hon. ‘Elijah 
Morse. When we had finally got the city, one little girl 
said all the Canton she ever heard of was Canton Street, 
in Boston. As I am only nine years old, my teacher had 

to help me with this letter, and I hope you will print it. 
Yours truly, Marrtig£ CoHEn. 


BRUNSWICK, Mz. 
Dear Epiror, —I send you the list of one hundred 
and five words made from the letters in the word ‘‘ Con- 
stantinople,’’ as asked for in the number for January 17. 
I like the paper very much. -I also send you an enigma. 
Yours rs truly, HELEN L, Eston. 


Boston, MAss. 
DEAR Epiror, iy take the Every Orner Sunpay, 
and enjoy it very much. [ find the puzzles very inter- 
esting. I made one hundred and twenty-seven words out. 
of the one word “ Constantinople.” T send them to-you, 
also the answer to the anagram in No. 10. 
Yours truly, FLORENCE H, Luscoms. 


: : ' BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
DEAR Eprror, — A friend has subscribed for the 
Every Orner SUNDAY to be sent to my little sister 
Gertrude. \ She is only five years old, so I have to read it 
to her..- I’m eleven.. I have been making words out of 
the word ‘Constantinople’? mentioned in the Letter- 
Box for January 17, 1897. I willsend you a list of them. 

‘Your’ friend, IsaABEL ALDEN. 


; BROOKLYN, Conn. 
Dear Epiror, — I have straightened. the twisted trees 
in the Every OTHER Sunpay. of January 3. I go to 
the Unitarian Sunday School at Brooklyn. Mr. Tasaan 
E. Locke is our minister. 
Yours truly, 


GEORGE WILLCOX. 
[The answer is correct.] ; 


Boston, MAss. 
Dear Eprtor, —I eneliies the answers to some of the 
puzzles in Vol. XIT., No. 10.° I hope you. will find them 
correct, and put this ‘letter on the last page of the inter- 
esting paper, Every OTHER SuNpDAY. 
Yours sincerely, FiLorence H. Snow. 


[The answers are all correct with one exception, — 
Enigma XXIV. J 


BARNSTABLE, MASS, 
Dear Eptror, —I enclose an enigma and an anagram, 
also the answers to the enigma and anagram in the last 
Eyrery OruHer Sunpay. I will be pleased to see them 
in the paper, for [have n’t'sent any before. My brother 
Richard has sent some before; I meant to have, but some- 
how I'didn’t. I-Jike very much to read the stories in 

the paper. Yours truly, GERTRUDE B. ELts. 


[The answers are correct. ] 


" .» MONTREAL, CANADA. 

Tove Enon attend the Sunday School of the 
Church of the Messiah; which is the “only Unitarian 
church in this city; the Rev. W. S. Barnes is pastor. 
I enjoy reading your Every OTHER SuNpDAY, and read- 
ing the letters from the different children. My teacher’s 

name is Mrs, Curtis. We are studying the ‘Life of 
Jesus,’ by the Rev. H. N. Brown, and we enjoy it very 
much. Ienjoy working the different puzzles, but do not 
understand how to do the enigma puzzle. I would be 
very much pleased if you would tell me how to do them. 


in the Boston postal district ‘must send twenty cen’ 


-who subscribe for the paper. will receive their copies 


~ I enclose answer to the anagram published in the number 
of January 3. 
ours truly, Jn 


[Please send us your street address, and we will tell 
you how to solve the enigmas.] : 


: CHARADE. S 
My jist name was a British king, 
' Who long ago did reign; 
But avaricious, bold, and stern, — + 
“He ruled our land in vain, et 


RANDOLPH Hersey, 


My neat’s a city proud and great 
‘As any in the land,. rt 

Where wealth and fashion in royal state 
Extend a wide command. ‘ 


My whole was once a gener al 
Who grew to wondrous fame; 

And loyal patriots long will sing 
The praises of his name. 


ANAGRAM. 

Ti1eLT dhlinecri Iveo haec rtohe; sthi si twah ebt 
rvsoaiu dais. F. O, E. 
ENIGMA XXVII. oa 


I am composed of ten letters. 
My 7, 8, 9, 6, 8, 5, 10, is descent. 
My 8, 4, is opposite of out. 
My 9, 8, 4, 1, is a number. 
My 2, 8, 4 10, is what grapes grow on. _ 
My 5 8, 9,18 a malt liquor. . 
My i 10, 5, is part of the body, - wert 
My whole is a famous poem by an American. pook S 
Saran I, A, 
5 ENIGMA -XXVIII.. - le ace 
I Am composed of thirty-five letters. . . 
My 7, 5, 3, 10, 22, 13, 9, is in most ladies’ hats. 
My 19, 237 15, is a personal pronoun. | 
My 28, 15, 27, 21, 31, is what some’ scholars are. - 
My 6, 26, 4, is what people do when they go to call. 
My 2,3, ’9, 35, 16, 29, is, what most every boy 
‘girl has. " 
My 20, 25, 26, 29, 35, is what most chris have 
school. a 
My 32,.33, 15, 20, 5, is what we live i in. 
_ My 29, 11, 31, is an ae : b 
My 25, if ’34, 4; is what people use to: see 
My 21, 18, 16, 17, 19, is what most nee os 
-My 29,.8, isa preposition. : 
My 14: 15, 14, 1,16,isagir’s name. § ~ 
My 30, 1, 10, is something worn on the: hella: 
> My whole is found in every copy, of the Every. Owmal 
SunDAY.. H. S. P. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES | IN No. 10. 
Enigma XXIII. William McKinley. ~ — ~ = 
Enigma XXIV. Think soberly. ~~ 
Anagram. He that hath a good. ices aan be_con- 

tent with some thistles. 
Subtractions. Vacation. 


WORD PUZZLE, — CON STANTINOPLE. B 


In order to give all our readers an conan to solve 
this puzzle, we will not publish the answer until-the next 
eae _ Lists of words must be in our hands by February 

Do not use the-dictionary, but peed to get out: a 
ae all by yourself. 


Very Imporrant! — When sending us puzzles and 
letters, be sure to write on one side only of the paper. — 
Also, when living-in large cities, add street and nena 
so that we can answer any questions yon" may y ask. 


Entered as second- class mail matter, Boston. 
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